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Editorial and Announcements 


HE next meeting of the Association will be held at Richmond, on 
Wednesday, 8th April. 


AFTERNOON PROGRAMME 


Visit to Ham House.—By kind permission of the Earl of Dysart, a visit 
will be paid to Ham House, Petersham, which is situated in the Borough 
of Richmond. The number is limited to sixty, and the first sixty names 
received will form the party, preference being given to members of the 
Association, ‘Time and place of meeting will be notified to those comprising 
this party, which will be conducted by Mr. Piper. 

For those unable to visit Ham House, arrangements will be made for a 
walk in Richmond Park, under the guidance of Mr. J. V. Summerfield, and 
this party will assemble at the Junior Library entrance at 3 p.m. 

The Librarian and the Staff will have much pleasure in entertaining the 
visitors to tea and light refreshments, which will be served in the Presbyterian 
Church Hall, Quadrant Road (at the back of the Public Library), at 4.45 p.m. 

Members and friends intending to be present should notify Mr. Piper by 
Saturday, 4th April, so that-adequate arrangements may be made for catering. 

Opportunities will be given of inspecting the Library after tea. 

The evening meeting will be held in the Junior Library at 6.30 p.m. 


EVENING MEETING 


Chairman.—A. Cecil Piper, Borough Librarian, Richmond. 

Speaker —Mr. F. M. Gardner, Librarian of Bramley Branch Library, 
Leeds, 

Subject.—* Library Periodicals and Publications,” 

It is the custom for a member from each Division in turn to address the 
Association in or near London once during each session. Mr, Gardner 
comes as a representative from the Yorkshire Division. 

Richmond Library may be reached by the District Railway (Richmond 
Station), the Southern Railway from Waterloo (Richmond Station), and 
Buses 27, 33 and 73A. 

aA 


Ham House was built in 1610, and is a typical Jacobean mansion. It 
came into the possession of William Murray in 1627, who was created Earl 
of Dysart in 1643, and it has been in the possession of the Earls of Dysart 
ever since. The house was enlarged in 1672 by the famous Countess of 
Dysart, who afterwards married the Duke of Lauderdale, and she furnished 
it with great magnificence. The State-rooms remain to-day much the 
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same as they were in her day. Ham House is famous for its portraits by 
Vandyck, Lely, Reynolds, Kneller and others, and also for the Cabal Room, 
where the secret meetings of the Cabal Ministry (1667-74), of which the 
Duke of Lauderdale was a member, were held. 


<A 


The next meeting of the Council will be held on Wednesday, 15th April, 
at 6.30 p.m., at the National Library for the Blind. 


CA 


The Annual Meeting will not be arranged by the South-Western 
Division as previously announced. Details will appear later. 


A 


It is a matter for some satisfaction, to the Hon. Editor at least, that the 
March issue of Tue Lrsrary Assistant has put two wigs on the green. It 
seems a pity, though, that it is necessary to become a chief librarian before 
taking anything more than a passive interest in the contents of the journal. 


|) 


Tue Lisrary Association ConrereNce.—The Library Association Con- 
ference will be held at Cheltenham during the week 31st August-5th Sep- 
tember 1931. A list of hotels and other accommodation in Cheltenham 
and neighbourhood has been distributed to members of the Library Associa- 
tion. Non-members and transitional members who wish to attend the 
Conference may obtain a copy on application to the Secretary of the Library 
Association, Mr. Guy Keeling. The Headquarters Hotel will be the Queen’s 
Hotel, Cheltenham. 

aA 


The March meeting of the Association was held at the Paddington 
Central Library in the evening of the 18th March. Some eighty members 
attended, and inspected the Library before the meeting. ‘The paper read 
by Miss Doris Ovell at this meeting is reprinted in full in this issue, and 
it is sufficient to say here that the discussion provoked by it came perilously 
near to infringing a pleasant warning displayed in the Lending Library at 
Paddington—* Speak gently and let thy voice be low.” 


<A 


Lrprary Association (L. & H. C. B.), Apriz Meetinc.—The next 
meeting will take place on Wednesday, 22nd April, 1931, at the Lambeth 
Public Library, Herne Hill Road, S.E.24, at 3.30 p.m. Mr. F, Seymour 
Smith, F.L.A., Deputy Librarian, Hornsey, will read a paper on “ The 
Library Bulletin: its Place and Purpose.” By kind invitation of the library 
staff light refreshments will be served after the meeting. Younger members 
of the profession should visit the Herne Hill branch to see what was done 
twenty-five years ago in public library architecture and design; older 
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members will be able to refresh their memories of a building that for many 
years stood as a model. 

Those intending to be present should notify Mr. G, Bolton, Watford, 
not later than 18th April. 

The following trams and buses serve the Herne Hill district : 


Trams 34, 76, 80 } . . Book to Loughborough Junction and walk up 
Buses 35, 42, 45 Herne Hill Road. 
Or 
Buses 68, 169 ‘ . Book to Herne Hill Road (Red Post Hill). The 
library is a few yards down Herne Hill Road, 


Please note that the Library is in Herne Hill Road, not Herne Hill. 


CA 


Tue Lisrary Association Summer Scuoot.—The very successful 
Summer School of Librarianship, which was held in 1930 at Chancellor's 
Hall, Edgbaston, Birmingham, is to be repeated from the 24th August to 
the 5th September this year. 

The subjects of instruction include bibliography and book selection; 
palzography and archives; Dr. Johnson and his circle; classification, 
cataloguing, library organization, library routine (including Children’ 
Libraries and Commercial and Technical Libraries) ; County and special 
libraries ; planning, printing and bookbinding. 

Care has been taken that the programme of the Summer School will 
allow those attending it to remember that they are, to some extent, on 
holiday. Lectures will be given during the morning sessions, while the 
afternoons will be occupied by demonstrations, visits to libraries, and to 
bookbinding, printing and process-printing establishments. In addition 
to these activities, a full programme of social functions and excursions ha 
been arranged. 

Chancellor’s Hall is a well-equipped University hall of residence, standing 
in extensive grounds, which include a lake and gardens, five tennis courts 
and a putting green. All of these amenities will be at the disposal of thos 
attending the School. 

Fees for the School are as follows : 

Instruction fees—15s. for the fortnight, 10s. for a period of one week. 
Non-members, 10s. per course. 

Residence fees.—{§5 8s. for the period of the School, £3 35. for one weel, 
10s. 6d. per diem. 

Further particulars of the School may be obtained from the Local Hon 
Secretary, Leonard Chubb, Esq., F.L.A., Reference Library, Ratcliff Place, 
Birmingham, 

a” 

Nominations for the Council must reach the Hon, Secretary not late! 

than Ist May, 1931. 
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New Members 


HYLLIS M. BALLARD (Basingstoke) ; Robina E. Brown (National 
Prises of Scotland); Ellen L. Catchpole (Barking); Mlle de la 
Motte (Bibliotheque Municipale, Perigueux, France); Joseph R. 
Howes (Woolwich) ; Cyril D. Howkins (St. Pancras) ; Joan Hunt (Bromley) ; 
Stanley A. Parker (Stoke Newington) ; Mabel Smith (Girls’ Village Home, 
Barkingside) ; John L, Thornton (University College Library); Norman 
Tomlinson (Gainsborough) ; Dorothy Tucker (Colwyn Bay); Margaret 
K. White (Northern Polytechnic Library). 
Midland Division.—Marjorie B. Carver, Herbert A. Whatley (Birming- 
ham). 
North-Western Division —Leslie W. Horsfall (John Rylands Library) ; 
Edward H. Mason (Commercial Library, Manchester). 
South-Eastern Division Beatrix C. Mottram (Worthing). 
South Wales and Monmouth Division—Kenneth J. Davies, Harry Farr, 
William Harries, William B. Harris, Kate E. Jones, Wyndham Morgan, 


(Continued on page 94) 


Cra orem 


Our Library 


“Modern Library Planning.” Library World Pamphlet, No. 1. Grafton 
and Co. 2s.6d. (Paper: pp. 48: 9} X 6.) 


HIS pamphlet should be invaluable to all students of Library Routine. 

It contains detailed descriptions of the recent developments at 

Sheffield, Exeter, Burnley, Dagenham, Croydon, Hornsey, Bolton, 
Halifax and Hendon. It is well and profusely illustrated with plans and 
photographs. With the exception perhaps of the Sheffield plans, the 
buildings described show no striking departures from the orthodox. It is 
chiefly in the incidentals to planning that information of value is given. It 
is, however, noticeable that, in most cases, the newsroom shows signs of 
becoming less important, and that large juvenile libraries are an accepted 
feature of modern planning. 

Any comparison between the merits of the different libraries described 
here would be invidious, as would any attempt to place the articles contained 
in the pamphlet in order of merit. Mr. Lamb’s, however, must be men- 
‘B tioned as being particularly rich in ideas, while I must confess that it was 
with some difficulty that I read with due respect the opening sentence of 
the description of the new Dagenham plans: “ A public library service for 
Dagenham, Essex, commenced with my appointment in October 1929.” 


(St. John i. 3.) T, E. C, 
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Childish Things 
By DORIS OVELL, Bethnal Green Public Library 
[ IBRARY work with children has become, during recent years, the 


spoilt darling of librarians. It has become the thing to possess a 

library for young readers, and it has been extensively realized that 
such a department is one of the most effective advertisements that a librarian 
can have. The softening influence exercised by the charming sight of small 
children, happy among the steel shelving, upon hard-boiled councillors and 
penurious committee-men, has been exploited to the fullest possible degree, 
Children’s libraries have, in fact, “ arrived.” As they have presumably come 
to stay, I feel it is time that some restatement of their aims is made, and 
high time that the slightly sentimental mist that obscures the view in their 
direction should be dispelled. I propose, therefore, not to start with the 
assumption that it is necessarily a good and beautiful thing, reflecting great 
credit upon all who are concerned, to have a juvenile library, but to try 
to state, as concisely as possible, the underlying aim of library work with 
children, and to examine modern library provision for children from this 
view-point. 

I will ask you to accept for the moment the hypothesis that the primary 
object of a juvenile library is to induce children to read. Developing this 
aim a little farther, I would say that its object becomes to induce the child, 
and later the adult, to read at the library. This is, I think, a reasonable 
claim, but as you will at once have seen, it hardly goes far enough. If we 
are providing a library in order that people may be induced to use a library, 
we are doing very little more than chasing our own tails, and are begging 
the question as to whether or not the provision of a library serves any useful 
purpose at all. Nor is it good enough to parade the banner on which is 
emblazoned IMPROVE THE STANDARD OF READING. ‘This slogan also begs the 
question. It may or may not be a good thing to raise the standard of 
reading ; it may or may not be in the power of librarians to achieve this end. 

In view of this somewhat rickety nature of the foundation upon which 
the philosophy of modern librarianship appears to be built, I do not accept 
it as a firm basis for work with children. Instead, I take the view, perhaps 
more mundane, certainly less rosily optimistic, that the aim of the juvenile 
library is to supplement the work of the schools in the production ef good 
citizens. By good citizens I do not mean ethical citizens, esthetic citizens 
or widely read and cultured citizens. I mean citizens who are well equipped 
to take their place in the economic life of the country—citizens who are able 
to find the job that they are by temperament and natural ability able to fill, 
and who possess, in the highest degree possible, the technical ability and 
knowledge that they need to enable them to carry out in the most efficient 
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manner the work in life that they have undertaken. This, I maintain, is 
the true object of all State-supported undertakings for the education and 
equipment of children. 

The State, which has delegated some of its functions to local authorities 
and, through them, to librarians, is not interested in well-read and cultured 
citizens. It has no great enthusiasm for the preference of a bricklayer for 
Proust rather than Zane Grey. On the other hand, it is very interested 
indeed in the number of bricks that he can lay in a day, and the more he 
can and will lay, the better it likes him. As an offshoot of the State scheme 
of juvenile education, therefore, the juvenile library shares the aims of the 
State. That is, its objects are, or should be, almost exclusively vocational. 
Indeed, this should be the object of the whole public library service, and the 
particular object of the children’s library should be to initiate the work that 
will later be carried on by the adult library, of producing people who have 
good positions and the ability to fill them. 

How is the library to do this work? I think that we can best arrive at 
the answer by some examination of the ways in which the task is being 
attempted at the moment, by a brief review of the methods in vogue of 
catering for child readers, and by a selection, and perhaps a modification, 
of what is found to be the most adequate form of children’s library. 

The first, the easiest, and to many the most obvious way of dealing with 
the juvenile library problem is, of course, to leave it alone altogether. That 
is, to make no provision of any kind for children. This primrose path, while 
it should, if there is any justice, lead in the end to the traditional goal of all 
pleasant roads, nevertheless has something to be said for it. It is, in my 
opinion, better to leave the children’s library severely alone in cases where 
lack of money, for example, makes any worth-while work quite impossible. 

There are three other methods which have their adherents. One of 
these can be dismissed quite soon. This is the provision of no separate 
room for children, who are given a small portion of the adult lending library. 
Here, on sufferance, they choose their books, generally making more noise 
than is desirable in this austere and overpowering place. Very little in- 
dividual attention can be given under such conditions, the children suffer from 
the lack of freedom which is necessarily imposed on them, and there is an 
entire absence of a very important factor—the feeling among the children 
that the library which they are using is their own place, run entirely for 
them. Such a provision has, in fact, but one redeeming feature—that it 
breaks down the barrier which exists for the child of school-leaving age 
between the juvenile and adult libraries, and minimizes the tendency to 
abandon the library, together with algebra and compulsory football, on 
reaching man’s estate. ‘That the existence of such a barrier is not inevitable, 
but rather an evidence of inefficient administration, leaves the “ corner in 
the lending library ” without much to commend it. 

The other two systems in common use—school libraries and properly 
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equipped and entirely separate juvenile departments—need less cursory 
examination. 

Those who wish can make a very good case for school libraries, for they 
have much to commend them. They are a means of bringing books into 
very close contact with children, The problem of getting the children to 
come to the library is solved by taking the library to them. Children are 
able to make use of the school libraries with the least possible trouble. They 
use them under the direct supervision of their teachers, who have a prestige 
among them that the average children’s librarian has very little chance of 
attaining. The books which they use are, in their minds, part of the school 
which they attend, and are respected as such, with a resulting decrease in 
the binding and replacement bills. The return of books is ensured by the 
disciplinary powers of the teachers who supervise their loan, and the librarian 
is spared the painful task of extorting fines from children to whom sixpence 
is an event and half a crown a fortune. These are the principal advantages 
of the school libraries system. Those of you who are in charge of such 
systems will doubtless be able to enumerate others. On the other hand, a 
formidable case against school libraries needs little construction. 

The first and most damaging criticism that can be made is that, under 
no circumstances, is the school library a library in the sense that the average 
child and probably the average man understands the word. In its externals, 
a few shelves of books in a classroom, it has nothing of the dignity or of the 
special appeal of a library. In its administration, divorced almost entirely 
from the personality of the responsible librarian, it must necessarily lack the 
spirit that should inform the public library service. It is part of the school 
which a child attends, and there is no link whatsoever with the public library 
which is apparent to the child. When the child leaves the school he leaves 
the school library, and that is in many cases the end of the matter. The 
chances that he will automatically become a reader at the public library asa 
direct consequence of his experience of his school library are exceedingly 
remote. 

Again, it is the essence of library work with children that it should con- 
sciously supplement the work of the schools. In theory there is no reason 
why a school library should not do this. In actual practice, it is not easy 
to find a school-teacher who will admit that his work needs any supplement. 
Rather are teachers inclined to resent the presence of the library as an 
imposition of the director of education, and to feel that it militates against 
their own work, They are content that their pupils should use the school 
library as a means of recreation, but not as an aid to study, For instance, 
know of one head master who declines to issue any non-fiction to the children 
at his school on the grounds that they get enough to think about from their 
teachers, without burdening their brains with more from books. ‘This may 
be an extreme case, but it is more or less typical of the attitude of many 
school-teachers to the efforts of librarians, 
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There is the further objection to the school library system, that it allows 
of very little scope for the school librarian as a librarian. He or she can 
have very little personal contact with the users of the library, and must 
always be something of an interloper in the schools that are visited. With 
the best will in the world, a school librarian cannot have either the prestige 
of a teacher, or the established position, in the estimation of children, that 
is possessed by a librarian who is visibly in charge of a department at the 
public library. Even the book selection of a children’s librarian is often at 
the mercy of the school-teachers. The compilation of a suitable collection 
for a school may take hours ; it is the work of ten minutes for a prejudiced 
or misguided teacher to render it quite valueless from an educational point 
of view. These faults of the school library system are, in my opinion, 
sufficient to make it very questionable whether such a system, by itself, 
can be considered adequate library provision for children. 

Having disposed of school libraries, to my satisfaction, if not to yours, 
we come to the last of the four methods of catering for children—the 
children’s library. Before discussing the merits and demerits of the children’s 
library, it is necessary to define, with some exactitude, the term children’s 
library. This, at first, may seem pedantic, but it is nevertheless essential, 
for there are many library departments up and down the country purporting 
to cater for children, which, whatever they may be, are not children’s 
libraries as I understand the term. 

By a children’s library, I do not mean any of the following things : 

(a) An adapted basement, corridor, file room or any other miscellaneous 
portion of a library building which has been dubbed “ Children’s Library ” 
by a librarian determined to be in the swim. 

(b) A training-ground for inexperienced junior assistants, where they 
may perpetrate their maiden errors upon defenceless infants. 

(c) A department without any fixed or assured income, which waits for 
books until the end of each half-year, when it is decided something can be 
saved from the wreckage of the estimates to buy a few juvenile remainders. 

(d) A department staffed by an assistant who, while nominally children’s 
librarian, is in reality something else during school hours. 

Such libraries (and they are many), whatever they really are, certainly 
are not children’s libraries. By a children’s library, I mean a department 
housed in a room not adapted but built for its purpose, staffed by a trained 
assistant whose whole time is devoted to work with children, and who is not 
dependent at rush hours upon the zealous but at times eccentric aid of 
voluntary assistants recruited from the children who use the library. Further, 
I mean a department whose cost is provided for by a separate item in the 
expenditure of the library, and whose stock is selected by the person who, 
presumably, is most qualified to do so—that is, the children’s librarian. 

I realize that this definition is so elementary as to be childish to all those 
who have failed at least once in library organization, I repeat it here, 
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because the children’s libraries that are administered on these lines in this 
country can be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

The advantages of such a library over any other system of provision for 
children are, to me, overwhelming. The first and greatest merit of the 
separate children’s library is that, as its name implies, it is the children’s 
own library. When they enter it, they are subject only to the elementary 
rules which regulate civilized conduct, and to the few necessary regulations 
which are essential to the smooth running of any organization. They are 
not required to fit into any system maintained primarily for the use of 
adults, who hold strongly to the philosophy that children should be seen and 
not heard. Such an atmosphere of freedom and, in a sense, of ownership, 
induces in the users of a juvenile library, a feeling of pride in their member- 
ship of such a place, that cannot be induced by any other makeshift form of 
library. 

Again, in the children’s library alone, children are brought into contact, 
personally and in the flesh, with the librarian. They learn, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, that the librarian is something more than an automaton, that she 
is a human being whom they can approach with ease and freedom. It is 
surely sufficient justification for the children’s library that, despite the 
pernicious effect of the young persons of His Majesty’s Post Office, it is able 
to instil the conviction that a public official is not entirely unapproachable. 
This feeling of ownership and lack of diffidence is, however, not the only 
benefit that the child brings from the children’s library to the adult lending 
department. 

If due care has been taken during the years that it has borrowed books 
from the junior library, it enters the adult library as a trained borrower. 
By this, I do not mean that a child who has used the children’s library 
properly for five years can borrow half a crown from a Scotsman without 
turning a hair. Rather, I mean that, from the point of view of the librarian, 
he is the direct antithesis of the average frequenter of lending libraries. 
That is, he looks upon the catalogue as a rational guide to the contents of 
the library, and not as a device of the devil manifested in endless trays of 
meaningless cards. He knows the library staff as the obvious people to whom 
to turn for help, and not as remote Olympians or inquisitive busybodies. 
He has a clear idea of the principle of public ownership, and is willing to 
co-operate in the work of his own library rather than to impede the progress 
of an institution in which he has no personal interest. 

Further, the use of the children’s library inculcates, as no other system 
can, the library habit as distinct from the reading habit. The child is in the 
habit of coming to the public library, and his habit does not cease when he 
leaves school, as it must necessarily do when he has known only a school 
library. In brief, then, these are the merits of the children’s library system 
—that it is the children’s own department, in which they can enjoy the 
maximum amount of freedom, where they may be trained in the intelligent 
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use of a library, and where they are brought into close contact with a trained 
and qualified librarian, instead of being dependent upon the whims of a 
possibly antagonistic teacher. 

I am bound to admit that some disadvantages must be placed on the 
other side of the children’s library ledger. The chief of these would seem 
to me that the juvenile librarian is, in many cases, competing in the estima- 
tion of her public with the prestige of their school-teachers, and she inevitably 
comes off second best. In the matter of recommending books, this is 
particularly noticeable. It has rarely occurred to me to find a school-teacher 
who is even a bookman, much less a person with any elementary knowledge 
of juvenile literature. And yet I am constantly faced with demands for 
books which I know to be quite unsuitable from children who have been 
told by their teachers to read these works. What is a children’s librarian to 
doin such a case? In my experience, the fact that teacher says that a book 
is good establishes that book unshakably as excellent in the mind of a child, 
and any attempt to persuade a would-be borrower to the contrary is a mere 
waste of breath. 

Again, as in the case of school libraries, there is in many cases an ill- 
concealed antagonism on the part of school-teachers to the juvenile library. 
I hasten to say that I have received much valuable assistance and generous 
recognition from teachers, but I have also been conscious that many of them 
look upon my work either as gratuitous poaching upon their own sacred 
preserves, or as an unnecessary distraction of the tender minds of their 
charges, ‘These are certainly serious disadvantages, but, granted that it is 
desirable that children should have libraries, it still seems that the children’s 
library affords the best means of providing them. For, if there is any 
antagonism among school-teachers to libraries for their pupils, the provision 
of such libraries under other control is better than the surrender of them, 
which is entailed in a school library system. 

You will perhaps be horrified to learn that I have now reached the end 
of my preliminary remarks only. I have tried to show, at some length, that 
the separate children’s library, conforming to the requirements that I have 
enumerated, is the most satisfactory method of catering for children that 
has yet been devised. It now remains for me to give some account of what 
can be, and should be, done with such a department. 

First, what cannot be done. IT Is ALMOST HOPELESS TO ATTEMPT TO 
“ RAISE THE STANDARD OF READING ”’ IN A JUVENILE LIBRARY, ‘This statement 
is, I realize, definitely heretical, but, like many other apparent heresies, it is 
true. The normal taste of juvenile readers is for thrillers. The most 
popular authors are those who are masters of the exciting book, whether its 
scene be the army, the navy, the pirate ship or the public school. It is said 
by some sophists that the provision of such books in a children’s library 
marks a definite advance over the penny horrible, which would otherwise be 
the only reading matter available to the average child, I think that if we 
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have common-sense and common honesty, we shall have to admit that this 
isnot so. The only superiority that Mr. Westerman has over the anonymous 
creator of Sexton Blake is that his books are printed in better type on superior 
paper and are protected by boards. Their literary style is certainly no 
better, and their command of incident and graphic description is in many 
cases inferior to the blood. And books of the Westerman genus are un- 
doubtedly the most popular items of the stock of any juvenile library, 

There are authors writing to-day whose works are, in the opinion of most 
adult critics, far superior to the works of the writers of school stories, war 
books and adventure tales. Hugh Lofting, A. A. Milne, A, E. Coppard 
and Walter de la Mare are justly recognized as classic writers for children, 
Unfortunately, like many of their elders, children tend to show little venera- 
tion for classics. "They will read them when they are recommended to do 
so; they will occasionally read them from choice ; and, almost invariably, 
they will return to their first loves again. 

As some proof of my contention, may I instance the case of an essay 
competition which was recently organized by a London public library in the 
local elementary schools. ‘The competitors were asked to write a short essay 
on their favourite book, giving the reasons for their choice. Over 400 
essays were submitted, and it was found that in 85 per cent. of them the 
word thrilling occurred. This is surely a striking and conclusive proof of 
the truth of my statement. It is rendered more striking by the fact that, 
although the essays were written in school, under the eyes of the teachers, 
the children appear to have been perfectly honest in their descriptions of 
their favourite books. They apparently made no attempt to describe the 
books that they ought to enjoy, but only those which they actually had read 
with pleasure. 

The conclusion that must be drawn from the result of this competition 
is obvious. An efficient school library system has been running in the 
district for ten years, in conjunction with provision for children at the 
central library. The stock of the school libraries includes all the works of 
the writers who are considered masters of juvenile literature. And the effect 
of all this upon the esthetic taste of the children of the district has been 
almost negligible. 

I maintain, then, that the hope of producing, through library work with 
children, a nation of well-read and cultured individuals may be discounted 
as a dream—certainly a beautiful dream, but one that will never be realized. 
And, in my opinion, this is not a matter that need cause broken hearts among 
librarians. ‘There are other tasks which the library can perform for children 
which are every bit asimportant. To the idealist, they may seem unworthy 
when compared with the rosy vision which I say will never be an accomplished 
fact. ‘To those who are content to live on the earth instead of in the clouds, 
they are infinitely more worthy. 

If the object of the children’s library should not be to produce a nation 
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of zsthetes, what should it be ? The answer to the question is the answer 
to the question of what is the object of any type of State-aided library. The 
true function of the library movement as a whole is to increase the wealth 
of the State by equipping men and women to take their place in the economic 
life of the country. It is to see that the right man gets into the right job, 
and that he is as efficient as possible in that job. That is, it is the function 
of the library to help a man decide what is his vocation, and, when he has 
made his choice, to make him efficient. This it can do both by the increase 
of his technical knowledge, and by the provision of a rational means of re- 
creation for his leisure hours. Whether that recreation is found in the works 
of Sapper or of Shaw is not vastly important. What is important is that, 
whatever a man reads, he should be of more value to the State because he 
has read it. 

I am aware that there are many whose lot is to work among unlovely 
surroundings, and who find their consolation in the delights of art and litera- 
ture. This, however, is no answer to my argument, that the quality of a 
man’s recreational reading is not important provided that he is recreated. 
I maintain that a man is in one of three states of mind in relation to what he 
reads, Either he reads the classics, the good, the true and the beautiful, 
because he has a natural or acquired taste for them ; or he intends to read 
the classics when he has time, when he is not worried by business or when 
trade looks up; or he is sublimely unaware that there are such things as 
classics, and is utterly unconscious that he is missing anything by his ignor- 
ance. With the first of these men we need do nothing save supply him 
with the books that, without our persuasion, he wishes to read. The third, 
the blissful lowbrow, is in my opinion, no concern of ours. If a man is 
happy with his Wallace, and has neither the desire nor the mentality to read 
the classics, in the original or in translation, why should we persecute him 
with our well-meaning attentions? Will he be any the happier because of 
our efforts ? 

It is the second man that is the particular concern of librarians. The 
existence of people who are in a job that does not suit them, who are in- 
sufficiently equipped with the technical knowledge required by their work, is a 
reproach to libraries, for it is the province of the library to rectify such a 
state of affairs, and not to concentrate all its energies on the attainment of 
an age in which every man reads George Morre with avidity. 

Briefly, I consider that the work of the children’s library should be 
directed almost exclusively towards vocational service. It should be realized 
that the child who to-day is a borrower at the children’s library will to- 
morrow be a citizen contributing his share to the wealth of the nation. It 
should be the aim of the children’s librarian to equip that child as completely 
as possible for the life that lies before it. 

If, then, the end of the library movement is the equipment of efficient 
citizens, surely the aim of the children’s library is subsidiary to this, It is 
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the work of the children’s library to initiate the process which is to be carried 
on in the adult libraries. In conclusion I want to indicate briefly how 
the children’s library can do this. 

First and most obviously, if the material success of a man is to a great 
extent dependent upon his consciousness of the value of libraries, and upon 
his intelligent use of them, it is the duty of the children’s library to educate 
children both in the resources of the library as a whole and in the mechanical 
workings of the library. It is the duty of the children’s librarian to pass on 
to the adult library a stream of readers who are able to make the utmost 
use of the library facilities, 

Next, it is the function of the juvenile library to give the child help in 
the choosing of his career and, as far as possible, in the gaining of special 
knowledge that lead to its success. 

These are the two aims of the children’s library in a rational library 
system, and they should exercise a considerable influence upon the practical 
administration of the department. The training of children as readers I 
have given as the first and most obvious task of the librarian, for, without it, 
any other work rests upon a very shaky foundation. The methods by which 
it may be achieved are more or less stereotyped. The most usual, and perhaps 
the most successful, is the introductory talk to children who have just found 
the library. This is, in most cases, a description of the stock of the library, 
and an explanation of the principles and practical working of the catalogue. 

We have found it of great value, in our work at Bethnal Green, to extend 
this introductory talk somewhat farther than is usual. Classes of children 
are sent to the library under the care of their teachers, and there receive a 
library lesson, in which is explained first the general principles of municipal 
government upon which the administration of the library is based. This 
has been found of great value in clearing away the mass of ignorance and 
misconceptions as to the origin and maintenance of the library, which seems 
to be the lot of all children. I hope that time will show that it has done 
something to remove the state of apathetic ignorance of the library which 
is the rule rather than the exception among adults, 

This first lesson is followed by others, in which the practical working of 
the lending and reference departments is explained, and in which emphasis 
is laid on the way in which the library can be of material value to children, 
both in their studies and on leaving school. These lessons, as well as being 
of value to children, are a great aid to the children’s librarian in enlisting 
the sympathy and help of local teachers, Introductory lessons such as these 
should be followed by fairly frequent competitions, or any other device 
which may appeal to the individual librarian, which, in a manner not too 
obvious, stimulate interest in the resources of the department, and which 
give practical exercise in using the books provided. No opportunity should 
be lost of emphasizing the relation of the library to current events. 

At a recent meeting of this Association, a speaker who was not a librarian 
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made rather a distinction between those who moved in the world of men, 
and whose affairs were concerned with the concrete and the practical, and 
the librarian who lives apart. He went unchallenged, but he voiced what 
should be an absolute misconception of the work of a librarian. A librarian 
should be most actively in touch with the affairs of the outside world—if he 
is not it is certain that he will have no success in the most important side of 
his work. It is essential that children should be given the impression that 
the library is in touch with reality. If they have not this impression, their 
confidence in libraries as practical aids to themselves will remain small for 
the rest of their lives. 

The second duty of the children’s library, that is, vocational work with 
children, has scarcely been touched. It seems that either librarians have 
not yet realized the power for good that they might wield on these lines, or 
they prefer to pursue instead the will-o’-the-wisp of the standard of reading. 
It seems to me quite plain that it is with this aim that children’s libraries 
should develop, and I venture, in conclusion, to offer one or two suggestions 
as to the lines upon which vocational work should be conducted. It is plain, 
I think, that the utmost that a librarian can do in this direction is to open 
the eyes of the children to the field of choice that lies before them. He can 
do this in two ways. 

First by books, by the plentiful supply of works on trades and professions, 
of outlines of science and technology, and guides to crafts. These works 
can be displayed with the definite object of helping children in the choice 
of a career. The practical reason why it will be to the advantage of a child 
to read in this direction, with an eye to his career, can be made plain. In 
passing, let me say that in no case should a child be confronted with the 
necessity of making a choice between fiction and non-fiction. There is no 
doubt as to which will win. It is far better to give children two tickets, 
and give serious reading a chance to compete with Messrs. Westerman and 
Strang. 

The second way is by the spoken word. Much effort is spent upon 
lectures to children, and in the provision of story hours and book talks. This 
seems to me to be largely wasted at the moment. I say wasted because, 
admirable though many of these undertakings may be, they are generally 
aimless, For the most part, they have as their object the inducement of 
children to read good books simply for the sake of reading them. As I have 
been at some pains to emphasize in this paper, this, like patriotism, is not 
enough, By all means let this work be carried on if it is dear to your hearts, 
but at the same time let it be realized that talks to children can be utilized 
towards other ends. At present, it is the practice to turn children loose 
from school, either to drift into the first job that offers, or to be shepherded 
into one by the Juvenile Employment Bureaux. Except in the case of those 
who go from school to a university, there are very few who leave school with 
a definite idea as to what is to be their future career. And in far fewer 
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cases is it the rule for a child to have any clear idea of the conditions and 
prospects in the career that he chooses. 

In case this may seem an exaggeration, I suggest that a personal application 
of my contention will prove its truth. All of us here are, presumably, 
happy and contented librarians. But how many of us, if at the end of 
our school days we had known all that we do now, would still have adopted 
librarianship as a career ? Perhaps all of us—more probably very few. And 
if this is so in our case, is it not obvious that, in the many professions and 
callings whose conditions are definitely uncongenial to the majority, there 
are far too many square pegs? 

I suggest that a novel and valuable use might be made of our opportunities 
to talk to children by the initiation of lectures and talks, in which a frank 
account might be given of the conditions of employment in various trades, 
These could be given by persons actually so employed, by such people as 
the welfare workers who work for many large firms, and by others who are 
particularly qualified to do so. I feel that such a service would be of great 
value, both directly to children of school-leaving age, and to the libraries 
which provided it. Further, it would in no small measure relieve the 
embarrassment caused to industry by the influx of large numbers of aspirants 
to a few trades. The number of boys who, for example, go into banks 
simply because they have not any knowledge of an alternative profession 
which has the same rewards might be considerably reduced. 

A third method, which I mention tentatively, is that of the vocational 
film. It is beginning to be realized, some twenty years after the commercial 
world has made some millions by it, that the film is the ideal method of 
approach to children. So far, though it has been introduced to schools, | 
do not think that it has been extensively used in children’s libraries. There 
are, I realize, many difficulties attendant upon its introduction, but I am 
convinced that the showing of vocational films, if it could be accomplished, 
would be of great importance in our work. Not only would it be the finest 
possible advertisement that a children’s library could have, but it would 
provide an ideal method of gilding what might be a rather unpalatable pill. 
I conceive, that is, that vocational talks might be lacking in the essential 
thrill, though I see no reason why they should be less attractive than the 
juvenile lecture. Such a danger would, of course, be non-existent if films 
were employed, 

As I say, I mention the film in a tentative way, with the object of eliciting 
ideas upon the subject. It is important, but hardly so important as the 
aims that I have outlined, namely, that the children’s library should pass 
on the child to the adult library with a definite decision as to his future, 
with at least an elementary idea of what his prospects and environment will 
be, with a familiarity with the mechanics of a public library, and with a 
realization of the practical use of the public library to him personally. If 
we can achieve these four objects, surely all the rest will be added unto us, 
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Regional Library Scheme (West 
Midlands) 


(Continued from the March Lisprary Assistant) 


REGIONAL LIBRARY BUREAU (WEST MIDLANDS) 
ConsTITUTION 


1. Title—The organization shall be called “'The Regional Library 
Bureau (West Midlands)” The recognized abbreviation shall be 
“R.L.B. (W.M.).” 

2. Address.—The address of the Bureau until further notice shall be: The 
Public Library, Adderley Park, Birmingham. (Telephone No.: East 1661.) 

3. Area.—(a) The area covered by the normal work of the Bureau shall 
be the counties of Stafford, Warwick, Worcester, Hereford and Shropshire. 

(6) The committee shall have power to admit libraries in other areas 
where no regional scheme is in operation. 

(c) Membership shall be voluntary, and any constituent library may 
resign on giving six months’ notice to expire on any 31st March. 

4. Functions.—(a) The functions of the Bureau shall be the promotion 
of co-operation between the libraries in the area. 

(6) The first duty shall be to compile and maintain a union catalogue 
of the libraries in the area (non-fiction, and in addition, fiction printed 
before 1800, with edited editions of all fiction), and to arrange loans from 
one library to another. 

5. Council_—_(a) The final authority in all matters connected with the 
Bureau shall rest with the Council, which shall consist of two representatives 
(the Chief Executive Officer and a member of the governing body) of each 
constituent library, that is, each library in the area which has signified (in 
writing to the Honorary Secretary) its adhesion to the scheme. 

(6) The Council shall meet annually, and at other times within four 
weeks of the receipt by the Honorary Secretary of a request for a meeting 
signed by four of its members. 

6. Committee—(a) The Bureau shall be administered by a committee 
of twelve members elected annually by the Council, and consisting of four 
Municipal and Urban District Librarians, two County Librarians, two 
Librarians of Special Libraries and one University Librarian, with a repre- 
sentative of the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust, the Principal Officer of 
the National Central Library and the Honorary Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Bureau, 

(6) The committee shall meet quarterly and more often as it may 
decide, or, in emergencies, at the call of the Chairman. 

(c) The Committee shall have power to fill vacancies in its membership. 
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7. Officers.—(a) The officers of the Bureau shall be: 

(i) An Honorary Secretary and Treasurer ; and (ii) Paid assistants, who 
shall be appointed by the Committee. 

The City Librarian of Birmingham for the time being shall be asked to 
fill the post of Honorary Secretary and Treasurer, so long as the Bureau may 
be located in the Birmingham Public Libraries. Failing his consent, this 
officer shall be appointed by the Committee from its members. 

(6) The appointments under 7a (ii) may be permanent or temporary, but 
shall be terminable on one month’s notice (from any date) on either side. 

(c) It shall be permissible for the Committee to employ assistants on the 
staff of the Birmingham Public Libraries, in which case the salaries shall be 
paid by the Bureau to the Birmingham Public Libraries’ Committee. 

8. Finance.—(a) The expenses of the Bureau shall be defrayed from: 

(i) Original funds ; and (ii) Annual subscriptions. 

(6) A separate banking account shall be opened, all receipts shall be paid 
into that account, and all payments (except petty cash) shall be made by 
cheque. 

(c) The annual subscriptions from constituent libraries shall be on the 
following scale : 

(i) Municipal and county libraries: 10s. per 5,000 of the population, 
or portion of 5,000 of the population served (with a minimum of £3). 

(ii) Other libraries receiving grants from municipal or county funds: 
1d. per £10 of such grants. 

(iii) Other libraries : 10s. 

(d) Subscriptions shall be payable in advance, and shall be due on Ist 
April in each year. 

(e) The Council on the recommendation of the Committee shall have 
power to increase the rate of subscription of, or to exclude from the scheme, 
any municipal or county or urban district library where the income from the 
rate is, in their opinion, unreasonably low. 

(f) The Committee shall have power to pay salaries, purchase furniture 
and supplies, pay travelling expenses of its members and staff, and generally 
to incur expenditure in connexion with the work of the Bureau. 

(g) Accounts shall be paid only on the authority of the Committee or 
of a Finance Committee to which it may delegate this power. 

9. Loan of Books—(a) The Bureau shall arrange loans : 

(i) Between one constituent library and another, 

(ii) Between constituent libraries and the National Central Library or 
other regional library bureau, 

(iii) At the discretion of the Committee or the Honorary Secretary 
between constituent libraries and other libraries and individuals. 

(6) Borrowing libraries shall be responsible for books loaned from the 
time they leave the loaning library until their return, and shall pay to the 
loaning libraries the full value of any loss or damage. 
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(c) Constituent libraries shall be at liberty to arrange loans (other than 
through the Bureau) as they may think desirable. 

(6) Libraries shall be at liberty to refuse to loan any book, and to impose 
any condition (except as laid down in the following sub-paragraph), such as 
insurance, period of loan, and where the borrowed book is to be used. Such 
conditions shall be in writing, and shall accompany any books loaned. 

(e) No charge (other than for transport both ways or for loss or damage) 
shall be made by one constituent library for lending to another constituent 
library. 

4 Postages——(a) Postage on correspondence emanating from the 
Bureau shall be paid from Bureau funds. 

(6) Postage on correspondence to the Bureau or between libraries shall 
be paid by the writers. 

(c) Postages on other transport charges (both ways) on books loaned 
shall be paid by the borrowing library. ‘The borrowing library shall be at 
liberty to recover such postages or charges from its readers. 

(d) Outward transport charges on books loaned shall be paid in the 
first place by the loaning library and refunded by the borrowing library 
direct or (if the Committee so decide) through the Bureau. 

(e) The rules of the National Central Library as to postage or transport 
shall be accepted in connexion with any transaction with that library. 

11. Annual Report—The Committee shall submit to the Council at 
the annual meeting a report on the previous year’s work, including 
statistics of books loaned, and an audited financial statement. 

12. National Central Library, etc.—(a) The Bureau shall co-operate 
with the National Central Library and any other regional library bureau. 

(2) No subscription shall be paid by the Bureau to the National Central 
Library or any other regional library bureau, or vice versa. 

(c) Constituent libraries in the area shall be advised to continue their 
subscriptions to the National Central Library. 


Arar err! 


Further Tendencies 
By J. G. O’LEARY, Chief Librarian, Dagenham 


" OU will probably have seen the plan of a new Central Library outside 

y London, now in course of erection, in which all the lending floor space 

is occupied with stacks, and the wall free of them. In my view this is 

a vital mistake, because I am convinced the library of the future will display 

its stock much as modern stores do their wares."—R. F. Gordon, in Tue 
Lisrary Assistant for March 1931, p. 59. 

There are so many things in Mr. Gordon’s article that I support, so 

much that I admire, that I am almost persuaded (against my will and judg- 
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ment) that in the Central Library plans for Dagenham I have made a 
fundamental mistake. But no, on reflection, I still consider a library a 
place where a reader should find a microcosm of the world of letters. A little 
world displaying reason and judgment, 4 concrete expression of critical 
formule. Mr. Gordon would preserve as holy the library floor—publicly 
shelve such books as the walls would allow him, and relegate the principal 
stock of the library to these “ caverns measureless to man ”’ labelled “ store.” 
From this he would, at regular intervals, select for exhibition, in the manner 
of Messrs, Mudies cum Smith, whatever his fancy or the topics of the day 
indicated. 

In the first place, this would involve a room lighted from the roof. 
Except the lending library is on the top floor, this means, further, a single- 
storied room with that horror of modern steel and glass, a completely glazed 
gable or a series of glass domes. Except in a building of the very largest 
scale, the possibilities of a real dome (as understood by Wren and Brunelleschi) 
may be dismissed as impossible. This to my mind is the first difficulty. All 
architecture, all applied art, is conditioned by the material at the artist’s 
disposal and by the plain fact of the use required of the object. The inven- 
tion of the steel-framed buildings has killed all the natural conditions 
attached to wood and stone that created “ styles” of architecture. The 
modern architect can allow himself any eccentricity that suggests itself with 
results too disastrous to be even thought on, And so, when I drew up the 
interior plan of the Dagenham Central Library, I had always in mind the 
eventual architectural treatment. I consider that the proposed lending 
library to have two great advantages : 

1. A maximum of natural lighting without using the ceiling. 

2. The treatment of lighting and shelving permits to the building of 
the reference library as a second storey to the lending library. 

This has resulted in satisfactory architectural treatment and an economy 
in building costs. It is certainly expensive to build single-storied rooms. 
Mr. Gordon may reply that the lending library could be on the second floor. 
It could, but I should not like it, and the exterior walls of a semi-circular 
room without windows would rival the local gas-works. 

Now, to the second aspect of the matter—I have laid down shelving to 
contain 30,000 volumes. Mr. Gordon considers that the public require an 
exhibited selection of books. I consider that they require an exhibited 
collection of books, This is our main point of disagreement—Mr. Gordon 
says “ Select ”—I maintain “ Collect.” The extent and depth of a subject 
is only apparent when all books relating to it (in the possession of the library) 
can be seen at one survey. Let me hasten to add that when I refer to 
** collected ” stock, I assume that the selection of books is critical and in- 
formed, My term refers purely to the books owned by the library. I agree 
with Mr. Gordon (because I have tried it and shall continue to practise it 
on 4 more extensive scale) that small exhibitions of books are not only useful 
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to the general reader, but show astonishing results in the books that receive 
attention. But these matters, and a list of similar aids to readers, are merely 
expedients, and cannot be enlarged to the dimensions of a fundamental 
principle. 

With reference to one or two points in Mr. Gordon’s article, Dagenham 
has, from the commencement, accepted the signature of a parliamentary 
voter for admission to the library and has abolished fines. ‘The abolition 
of these and a number of other minor conventions has met with good results. 
I support Mr. Gordon on one important point—a critical attitude towards 
library affairs, In that lies inspiration and the hope of the new movement. 


ze) 
MR. GORDON REPLIES 


May I ask Mr. O’Leary to read my paper, for he has obviously not done 
so up to the time he wrote the above. He accuses me of saying things I 
never said, and goes off at a tangent into irrelevant details about architecture. 
Mere words will get us nowhere, and when he talks of “a little world 
displaying reason and judgment, a concrete expression of critical formulz,” 
I must leave him to his own exuberance. But when he says that “ Mr. 
Gordon would preserve as holy the library floor—publicly shelve such books 
as the walls would allow him, and relegate the principal stock of the library 
to these ‘ caverns measureless to man” labelled ‘ store,’ ” I must beg to point 


out that I never said anything of the kind. What I did say was: “ The 
floor space should be freed of bookcases, and instead, large sections of the 
stock displayed on tables,” etc. Not a word about relegating stock to Mr. 
O’Leary’s “caverns,” Neither did I say “that the public require an 
exhibited selection of books.” Really, my ideal is to provide a lending 
library large enough to shelve and exhibit the books which are in. 


~Aa ara aA 


The Divisions 


South-Western Division 


HE Annual Meeting of the South-Western Division was held at 
| Southampton on Wednesday, 19th November, 1930, by the kind 
invitation of Mr. A. H. Davis, the Chief Librarian, and Staff. 

After extending a cordial welcome to the members of the Division, Mr. 
Davis escorted them to places of historic interest in the town, including the 
Pittance Well, and Southampton’s ancient town walls, giving an interesting 
and instructive account of the same, which was very much appreciated. 

At 4.15 p.m., in a well-appointed committee-room at the Tudor House, 
the Annual Meeting was held, when the following were appointed officers 
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for the ensuing year: Mr. A. Carver (Portsmouth), Chairman; Mr. H. R. 
Bridle (Poole), Hon. Secretary ; Miss E. James (Poole), Hon, Treasurer, 

The retiring Chairman (Mr. B. Bennett, of Bournemouth) paid a high 
tribute to the work performed by Mr. A. Carver, who, amidst applause, 
was welcomed to the Chair. 


After a delightful tea, which was provided by the Southampton friends, BF 1° 
Mr. Davis again entertained his guests with a short address on the historic I 
exhibits contained in the Museum attached to the Tudor House, in which 
the members were assembled. fals 

A hearty vote of thanks was proposed by Mr. Bernard C, Short, the — “a 
Chief Librarian, Poole, to Mr. Davis, the Librarian, the Custodian of the yea 
Tudor House Museum, and the Members of the Library Staff for their JB of 
generous hospitality, which was seconded by Mr. Smith, of Portsmouth. bes 

H. B. of 
a sta 
In 





The Twelfth Meeting of the South-Western Division was held at 
Portsmouth on Wednesday, 25th February, 1931, by the kind invitation of 
Mr. James Hutt, M.A., City Librarian, and Staff, 

Mr. Hutt welcomed the visitors, numbering twenty-one, at the Cumber- 
land House Museum and Art Gallery, where he gave a talk on the pictures 
and other exhibits, which was much appreciated. 

At four o’clock the Business Meeting was held in an adjoining room. 
After the meeting the visitors had a pleasant walk along the Southsea Parade 
to Messrs. Kimbell’s Café, where tea was served. 

Mr. Hector Mourant proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Hutt and his 
Staff for their kind hospitality, which was seconded by Miss E. James, 
of Poole. H. B. 





NEW MEMBERS 
(Continued from page 77) 

William B. Ready (Cardiff) ; Edna M. Peters (National Museum of Wales 

Library, Cardiff) ; David H. Davies (University College Library, Cardiff) ; 


Nancy A. Jones (Glamorgan County Library, Bridgend) ; John Warner 
(Newport) ; Rhoda M. Sprague (Pontypridd). 


TRANSFERS FROM TRANSITIONAL TO FULL MEMBERSHIP 





General Association ; ; , : ‘ 2 
East-Anglian Division ‘ , , . I 
Midland Division . ‘ ‘ , ° , 7 
North-Western Division , ‘ 2 
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Correspondence 
“THE COVENTRY BOOKSHELF ” 


To THE Epitor, Tue Lisrary Assistant. 


Dear Sir,— 

Mr. Stanley Snaith’s “ Valuation ” in your current issue gives a totally 
false impression, He states that the Bookshelf “ Index” purports to be an 
“author and title index to the new books added to the libraries during the 
year 1930,” but he omitted the limiting clause “ as published in the pages 
of The Coventry Bookshelf,” the last number of which is prepared in the 
beginning of October. Actually every book he mentions, with the exception 
of six titles, is in these libraries, one appearing (contrary to his definite 
statement) in the list, Printed lists are always late—the excellent Croydon 
Index, published at the same time, includes none of the books which 
Mr. Snaith protests “must be there ”—and of all the books he mentions (forty 
in number) Croydon only include five in their Index, but doubtless, as is 
the case here, Croydon have most of them in circulation. 

It is a pity Mr. Snaith did not examine the dates of publication of the 
books he lists, for more than half of them were published after the last issue 
of The Coventry Bookshelf had been prepared for the printer, 

Yours faithfully, 
C. Nowett, City Librarian, 


To tHe Epitor, Pusiic Lisrary, 
Tue Liprary AssisTANT, BETHNAL GREEN, E.2, 


Dear Sir,— 

Mr. Stanley Snaith’s “ Valuation” in your current number gives a 
perfectly true impression. I was aware of the circumstance that the Jndex 
applied strictly to the lists published in the Coventry Bookshelf, My diffi- 
culty was that, writing away from reference books, I could not corroborate 
the dates of the omissions I enumerated. However, I now find that, out 
of the forty titles listed, no less than twenty-one were published during the 
period January-August. Among the twenty-one are Maurois’s Byron, 
Undset’s Kristin Lavransdatter, Connelly’s Green Pastures, Bloch’s And 
Co., Potter’s D, H. Lawrence, Tilney’s Photographic Pictorialism (the finest 
book on artistic photography published for many years), and Mansfield’s 
Novels and Novelists. 

The omission of these titles alone is sufficient to convict Coventry 
of slow and slovenly book-selection. If Mr. Nowell is still unconvinced, 
let him -consider the following titles, not one of which is to be found 
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in his Index: De La Mare’s Desert Islands (April), Novarre’s classic Letters 
on Dancing (May), Lewis and Lee’s Stuffed Owl (February), White’s 
Misfit (June), Granville-Barker’s National Theatre (May), Tchehov’s That 
Worthless Fellow Platonov (March), Svevo’s Confessions of Zeno (March), 
Oliver’s Endless Adventure (January), Sherriff and Bartlett’s Journey's End 
(March), Proust’s Sweet Cheat Gone, Gide’s Travels in the Congo (February) 
and School for Wives (March), Passos’ Forty-second Parallel (August), Bury’s 
Papacy in the Nineteenth Century (May), Karsavina’s Theatre Street (March), 
Kalidasa’s exquisite Cloud Messenger (July), Jabotinsky’s Samson the Nazarite 
(January), and Hoult’s Time, Gentlemen! Time! and Violet Ryder. | 
could double this list without much effort. I suggest a slogan for Coventry 
—‘* You want the best books. We haven’t them,” 

Mr. Nowell’s use of Croydon as a justification of Coventry’s carelessness 
is quaint, It is, however, meant to be impressive. I am not impressed 
in the least, Coventry’s Jndex is a disgrace to a profession which plumes 
itself upon its book-“ flair” ; if Croydon’s is as bad, Mr. Nowell has done 
Croydon a disservice in broadcasting the fact. A shocking spectacle—the 
Great taking refuge behind each other’s tattered skirts! I trust that Mr. 


Sayers will demand revenge ; and that, when a suitably quiet field is found, 


he will insist upon the choice of weapons. 
Yours faithfully, 
SranLey Snairu. 
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